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PERILS OF _BALLOONING 


““GREAT SCOTT, WE ARE PUNCTURED BY A WIRELESS !”’ 
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Jack London’s WHITE FANG 


««, , . is even a more powerful bit of fiction than his «The 
Call of the Wild.’ ... picturesque, intensely realistic. ’’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Illustrated in Colors. $1.50 net. 


F. M. Crawford’s A LADY OF ROME | LE Fe Ka | y 


«« With a fine problem of conflicting human passions to solve, 
the story goes with the old-time swing of fascinating incidents 
and still more fascinating characters.”>—New York Times. 


Cloth. $1.50. 


Winston Churchill’s CONISTON 


Is in its 200th Thousand. 


««It is not too much to say that it places its author at the head 
of contemporary American novelists.’’—London Atheneum. 


Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Owen Wister’s LADY BALTIMORE 


Is in its 100th Thousand 





A New Epirion of Cowper’s famous poem, printed le 

and bound in the fashion of the,old primers and 

illustrated on each page with an original and curious L 

woodcut, the work of / 
ROBERT SEAVER 


The humorous flavor of this classic jingle is reflected in the appear- 
ance of the volume, and those who are fortunate enough to 
possess copies of the old.juveniles will be reminded of the days 


of Goody Two Shoes, of Goldsmith and of Newbury, and the K 








«« Charming in every particular . . . delicious in itself, even 
if it were not so true.’’—Record-Herald, Chicago. 


By the Author of “ The Virginian.” Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


little old book shops under the shadow of the Dome of St. Paul’s. 
The present edition is a square 18mo,.bound in boards with 
leather back, and is jor sale at all bookstores, the price being —— 
75 cents, postpaid. 
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The Macmillan Company 


Printed and for sale by Houcuton, Mirriin G Company 
Boston and New York 
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COLONIAL? TIME 


ONE MINUTE [AFTER THREE 


House livery comes in for in- | 











Spection at close quarters. 
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Our butlers, secondmen, hall- 


BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH 


Is the best finish made for FLOORS, 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture 


~ Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface 
like shellac or varnish. It is not soft and 


men and pages can stand it. 








SANDERSON’S 


*‘Mountain Dew”’ 


Illustrated livery price list on request. 
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sticky, like beeswax. Perfectly trans- 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
258—842—1260 Broadway, 
(3 Stores) 
NEW YORK, 
also, 
F. M. ATWOOD, 
CHICAGO, 








parent, preserving the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satisfectory PoLIsH 
known for Harpwoop FLoors. 4 For sale by Dealers in Paints, 
Hardware and House Furnishings. 


Send for our Free Booklet, telling of the many 
Advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY 
356 Atlantic Avenue, st 8 BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR No. 3 REVIVER isa superior finish for kitehen and piazza floors 

















For Hunting, Golf and all outdoor uses, For men | 


and women, No risk, sent express prepaid, 
Wm return if not satisfactory. Write for catalogue. 
GEO. F. WEBBER, Mfr. Sta. A, Detroit, Mich 








in moderation and you will 
find that the life and force 
contained in it will be im- 
parted to you. Don’t take 
our word. * Try for yourself. 
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Chocolates 
and Confections 


The most delicious product of the 
‘3 candy making art. 
Sold everywhere 


HEN F. WEIs OR & SON, 
a. 


STEPH 
1816 Chestnut St., Phil 








| JENNER & COMPANY 
Undivided Estates Exclusively 


55 BROADWAY, NEW 


Telephone 4050-4051 Rector - - - Cable Address “Jennloan” 





UNDIVIDED ESTATES 


E deal in all kinds of undivided estate interests, including 
vested or contingent remainder interests, subject to lie 
| estate or payable at some future, fixed period. We purchase cr 
| arrange advances upon the security of such interests upoa 
| moderate terms and at legal interest. 
Our facilities for handling such proposals are adequate for 
any requirement. 






































You know 
there is 
Stout, too— 
both Evans’ 


For those who want a 














rich, old, strong and 


nourishing beverage, 
Evans’ Stout is food and 
drink. 


ONE THING NEEDFUL 
Briggs: WHY ARE YOU BUYING ALL THOSE GOOD CLOTHES WHEN YOU ADMIT THAT YOU ARE DEAD BROKE? 
Griggs: 1 CAN’T AFFORD NOT TO. 


Bottled in its prime and 
full of life. 








Park & Tilford ~ | [MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1840 38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Now is the Season when your table should be laden with the “fat of Capital, - - - - $2,000,000 
the land” and larder and pantry stocked to overflowing. Surplus and Undivided Profits, $7,500,000 
In Park & Tilford’s stores is the best of the World’s Markets; Staple 
and Fancy Groceries, all Delicacies and Confectionery, the choicest Wines of iis —— ie ee ee ee 
Foreign and American production; Perfumery and Toilet Articles and Cigars. Charles H: Allen; Vice Pres. Chutes. Ax Conant, Treasurer 
The lowest prices obtainable anywhere; prompt efficient service. You cinder tigi 
are cordially invited to call. Price-list is always at your disposal. 














EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Levi P. Morton Paul D. Cravath 
Broadway and Twenty-first. Street, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. | somes F. Sree . Se 








“ : Charles H. All James N. i 
Broadway and Forty-first. Street. Sixth Avenue near Ninth Street, Revert 5. Roreted Jacob H. Sanit. 
Columbus Avenue and Seventy-second Street,, | Harry Payne Whitney 
NEW YORK: 
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On The 


lit in the peaceful valley town that lay at the foot of 
the hill, it was an unfailing sign of the hour that 








house and, seating himself in a big, roomy porch 
chair light a long cigar, which glowed through the evening like a 
great rosy firefly in the soft dark. 

From my window a little farther down on the opposite side of the 
street I have watched the old banker countless times, as he sat there 
tilted back, his foot against one of the huge colonial pillars, and on the 
steps descending to the terraced lawn before him would be the dim 
group of white and color, his three daughters and some of their 
friends. Perhaps the tall, graceful slender white figures moving about 
among the peony beds would be Grace and Carolyn, the older girls, 
while the animated elf that always clung close to her father’s place in 
the evening time was certain to be Mildred, the child who in that day 
was shyly entering the mysterious world of womanhood. But no 
matter where thev were dispersed at dusk, the later dark always found 
them clustered about their father’s feet, and ever and anon till a late 
hour I could hear his resonant, drawling voice in one of those stories 
which had made him famous throughout the State. 

The last time I was in Virginia I passed up the street and by the 
door of the old mansion. I stopped abruptly as it came into view 
above the thicket of lilac bushes that hedged the lower corner of the 
ground. A ruthless, marring hand seemed to have wiped from its 
prospect all of its rare old spirit, charm and beauty. 

The imposing white gateposts with their capitals were gone. The 
peony beds lay fallow, the steps were sagged, the pillars were hacked 
and scarred, the walks and the terraces sadly unkempt, and the sign 
of a boarding house hung before the open door. The familiar chair 
and its venerable occupant, the master of the house, the gay friends, 
and the stately daughters were gone. I knew the story well. I was 
informed of each detail of the thing that had befallen the family on 
the lee shore, for the wreck is spoken of to this day in all the region, 
and so I was, I thought, fully prepared for the sight of the place, but I 
confess that I stopped short with a quick choke and stood for a 
moment looking abstractedly at the ghost of what had been. 

It was the final chapter in a long lesson of protection of all that any 
man loves from what may befall it when he is no longer able to stand 
between his dearest and most treasured and the steady march of 
attacking circumstance. I am going to tell this story with its two 
wings that touch in conclusion. In fact in these latter days it has 
seemed to me that there was a commanding excuse for its being 
written, and now it shall be set down, perhaps spread broadcast, and 
may it do the good that seems to lie within its scope. 

I first knew the old colonel and his attractive family through his 
sister, one of the finest types of the Southern gentlewoman it has ever 
been my privilege toencounter. She had married a New York broker, 
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Lee Shore 


By Broughton Brandenburg 


Edward Raymond, sprung of Connecticut Yankee stock, and a mem- 
ber of one of the best-known firms in Wall Street. Their house on 
Madison Avenue was one in which the gracious unobtrusive hospi- 
tality of the South was blended perfectly with the exact and brilliant 
life habits of New York: There one met people who were distinctly 
interesting on their own account, and with Mrs. Raymond the power 
to attract a coterie which any woman of society might envy was never 
used for any purposes of family aggrandizement, but was merely 
recognized as the factor that brought to her door the friends about 
whom she really cared. Her days at home were a pleasure, where 
with other hostesses they might have been regarded as mildly unfor- 
tunate but necessary occasions. 

Raymond in those days was, outside of his home, a hard, bold man 
of business, intent on building up a great fortune. I have been in his 
office at more than one critical hour on ’Change, when he sat at his 
desk, quietly giving brief, succinct orders, whose success or failure 
meant almost everything to him, and yet his voice never seemed to 
change in those times, his kindly eyes rarely lifted from the papers 
before him, his unlit cigar was set at a precise right angle to the firm 
line of his mouth and jaw, and when his hands passed to execute some 
detail, to pick up a pen or a telephone receiver, they moved with the 
steady manner that meant certainty combined with wonderful alert- 
ness. He was the highest type of the efficient American business man 
in the crux of battle. When the crisis was over he would lean back, 
strike a match slowly, light his cigar and let his mouth relax in an easy 
smile. This picture of him in that day I have drawn in this manner 
because I must pair it with another and a sadly different one later on. 

One evening at a club dinner he met Senator John F. Dryden, of 
New Jersey, the head of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
and they spent some little time in the discussion of conservative New 
England investments in which both were deeply interested. Ray- 
mond, in telling me of the occurrence next day, said: 

“T had always thought of insurance as a sound business, good 
enough for those whose families are dependent on their efforts, and 
also the cause of a violent mania which possessed certain persons 
called agents and evidenced principally by an unfailing persistence. 
No personal application of it had ever occurred to me. Of insurance 
officials I have had little acquaintance and mentally pigeonholed them 
as benevolent old gentlemen who would not discount twenty-dollat 
gold pieces under thirty days’ notice, but in the Senator I found a man 
of fire and steel, just as keen as I or any one I know in the accomplish- 
ment of his hands and brains, and within himself a perfect business 
dynamo, well governed and secure. Now, you know every man stands 
for a principle in his life work. Senator Dryden impressed me wonder 
fully, and I decided to do honor to his principle, the principle of sound 
life insurance. I asked a friend to do me the favor of finding out for 
me if I could get written up for twenty-five thousand in his company.” 

It was not a difficult matter, Raymond being physically what is 
termed a good risk; in fact when I knew him many years later, he 
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still seemed such in every way. The policy was of the twenty-year 
endowment sort, and, as indicated above, was taken out in the Pru- 
dential Company. 

It was merely a matter of chance that Raymond took this step, and 
I know to a certainty that he forgot it completely, only at stated 
periods, because matters, seemingly, a score of times of more impor- 
tance were constantly before him. Quite different were the events 
which form the connecting link between this consideration and the 
pathetic story of the Griers. 

The old colonel was of that provincial type of business man with an 
ancient style of letter book, and to whom the conduct of no deal was 
so important as to prevent the intro- 
duction of some long, whimsical, 
highly irrelevant darky story. He 
drove down to the bank an hour after 
it had opened each morning, and at 
noon climbed into the antique rocka- 
vay and went home. Perhaps he 
came down in the afternoon, perhaps 
he was off astride of Bay Ben visiting 
some of his many farms or galloping 
furiously along some of the hill roads, 
laughing with the exhilaration of 
a boy. 

One of the young clerks in the bank 
was the son of an old friend and was 
supplementing his slender pay by col- 
lecting commissions for Northern busi- 
ness houses, representing tobacco 
buyers in making contracts and 
sliciting life insurance. He was a 
reckless youngster, and had asked the 
old colonel so frequently for the hand 
of Mildred, and been told with such 
regularity and emphasis that her 
lather was not yet ready to give up his 
baby, and certainly not “to a cussed 
young splinter like him,” that he had 
io hesitancy about approaching him 
on any subject. 

One spring Colonel Grier had found 
that with his knowledge of tobacco- 
growing conditions, his widespread 
friendships with Virginia growers, and his excellent location, he 
could venture into speculation on the crop with much assurance of 
large profits. This he did, and one day, when he had cleared a 
iundred thousand for a month’s efforts, the clerk went into his desk, 
nd the following conversation ensued, according to the colonel’s 
sleeful relation of it many times thereafter: 

“Colonel, I thought I would come in to see you about something 
‘hat concerns Miss Mildred’s future.” 

“You just let her alone, young man, and the devil will lose his best 
means of harming her future.” 

“Well, J am interested in this, too. What right have J to allow 
fou to fail to protect the future of the girl I am going to marry? 
‘uppose you shot me in a moment of self-forgetfulness some day, as 





U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President of The Prudential Insurance Co., of America 
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you have said you might do. Suppose business reverses and your 
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being hanged should leave her penniless 
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“You audacious little cub——” gasped the nearly speechless 
colonel. 

“T may be audacious, but those are cold facts, and I have come to 
ask you to take out a life-insurance policy in my company.” 

When the old banker had recovered from his rage, the whimsical 
humor and certain salt of sense in the situation appealed to him 
strongly, and, recalling the youngster, he authorized him to procure 
a policy for $5,000. The examiners found Grier to be a good risk. 
He was written up and signed it over jointly to the young lover and 
his daughter, telling them they might 
have a basket picnic and a month’s 
house party if they should come into 
the money by his demise. It was all 
done in his capricious, jocular way. 

A few months went by and again the 
wheel of fortune had turned up for 
the colonel in still more extended to- 
bacco speculations, and one day the 
young man broached the subject of 
increasing the amount of the policy. 

One of the colonel’s oldest friends, 
Judge Sam Tucker, was sitting with 
him, swapping tales of their boyhood, 
and both were in rare spirits. The 
visitor asked to see the policy, read it 
carefully, and then said: 

“Denby, I never saw one of these 
before, but I tell you it is a fine thing. 
You can doit. Build it up to $50,000 
for the three girls. You are taking 
long chances on everything else. Give 
them a little protection.” 

“ By George, I’ll do it, Judge Sam,” 
answered the colonel, with a bang of 
his fist on the desk, and he did. 

Raymond was handling the New 
York end of the successive deals that 
were being put through in tobacco by 
his brother-in-law, and spurred on by 
Raymond’s boldness the colonel went 
farther and farther afield in his oper- 
ations. The little bank and the farming business of his numerous 
tracts became very minor matters indeed. The people of the South 
were beginning to call Colonel Denby Grier the “ Virginia Tobacco 
King,” when suddenly the scene changed. 

” The spring of the year following the increase of the policy, the New 
York stock market turned on Raymond to pay up its old scores of 
raiding he had perpetrated upon it. His enemies saw he was hit and 
gathered together their full forces to batter and crush him if they 
could. In two weeks he was crippled. Ina month he was approach- 
ing a crisis, and early in June he took train one Saturday, after the 
close of the Exchange, and hurried away to Virginia for a Sunday 
morning conference with Colonel Grier, who had not known thus far 
that Raymond was in any real danger. 


~~ 
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It was a morning that I shall never forget. The beauty of the valley, 
clean washed by a heavy rain the night before, was that radiance of 
yellow sunshine, that white- flecked blue sky, and those stretches of 
brilliant varying green with white houses picked out among it, which 
have made June in that region famous. All the flowers but the tardy 
roses were in full bloom; the peonies made the terraces before the hill 
house seem one enormous burst of color hurled on a green velvet 
tapestry. The quiet of the Sabbath lay brooding over the town, and 
coming up the hill were little groups of neighbors returning from 
church. Mrs. Raymond had been staying with the Griers for the 
month, and she and the girls with some friends were just turning in 
the gate when she caught sight of her husband’s white face as he and 
the colonel, standing before an upper window, saw our party and 
turned away to come down. Instinctively she ran a little way up the 
walk to the wide-open door, within which we could see the double 
stair and its old-fashioned turn and landing. 

Vividly, as if it were an hour ago, I see the two men, so different in 
type, so utterly unlike in life, descending the steps, care and anxiety 


written on every feature of their faces. 

Just at the landing the colonel reeled, caught feebly at the rail, 
pitched forward as Raymond cried out in horror and caught vainly 
at his arm, and came crashing down the flight, to lie bleeding and 


dead across his own threshold. 

Still in my mind’s eye I see the hurrying figures, hear the bitter 
cries of anguish and watch the startled neighbors coming to tender 
their aid to the stricken household. Leaning against one of the pillars, 
looking off across the far hills of the old State, stood Raymond, his 
face like white clay and every line of his mouth and jaw so changed 
that I knew Fate held the victory over him. 

The next day he was of necessity in the saddle again in New York, 
but all the tide was against him, his last bulwark was gone, and when 
the Exchange opened the next morning the first feature of the day was 
the announcement of the failure of the old firm of which he was the 
real head, and among the brokers who paused a moment—a moment 
only in their own affairs—the whispered truth went abroad that 


THE — 
PRUDENTIA 
HAS THE | 
STRENGTH OF. 
GIBRALTAR / 


Edward Raymond had collapsed physically and mentally, and was at 
that moment battling with death in an uptown sanitarium. 

Strange to say he survived, but all his former powers of aggression 
were gone. When the entangled affairs of his house were straightened 
out it was found that the ruin was complete, and when the courts 
were through all that was left of the splendid fortune was a little house 
in a suburb of Brooklyn, in his wife’s name, something she had bought 
intending to give it to a faithful servant some years before. There I 
saw them the last time—she sewing peacefully on the little porch, he 
pottering around the small lawn, looking after his pet plants and 
shrubs, the two of them living quietly and perhaps more happily than 
ever before on the $1,200 per year which comes in from the investment 
of the $25,000 which they received last winter when the endowment 
policy matured. 

Of course the colonel’s death left his tobacco deals half finished, his 
estate’s losses through Raymond’s failure did the remaining execu- 
tion, and when the administration had cleared up the affairs of Colonel 
Denby Grier, the sole ward between his children and complete depend- 
ency, the only thing to keep his daughters from going into the town 
mills to earn their own living was the $50,000 Prudential Insurance 
policy. In the words of old Judge Sam, the colonel’s lifelong friend, a 
poor man himself, “It stood out like a chimney tower above the black- 
ened ruins of a mansion that had been swept by fire.” 

So, it seems to me, the lesson is complete. In setting it forth I am 
glad it redounds to the benefit of that great institution which in the 
stress of a late hysterical day has not been found vulnerable to assault 
any more than that mighty Rock, the impregnable Gibraltar, the 
Keeper of the Eastern Gate, whose stanchness it has taken for its 
emblem. The principle is good, and the millions who have their 
welfare bound up in the conduct of this company have shown their 
complete approval of that same conduct. I cannot forget the monition 
in the sight of Colonel Denby Grier at the height of a noble and 
unsullied career of success, plunging down to lie white and silent 
before the eyes of those entirely dependent on his continued 
existence. 
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The Holocaust 


HE hot words leaped from her lips. 
His ears were scorched by her vehemence. 

Her eyes leaped into a blaze of wrath. 

His eyes burned with resentment. 

He opened his lips to reply; every word was 
a coal. 
Her cheeks flamed suddenly. 
His face was lurid with anger. 
. * «s 




















She went out slowly. 
. 








Even as he crumpled into a heap on 
the table the smoldering remnants of his 
rage gleamed fitfully through the ashes 
of despair that veiled his countenance. 


That “ Ananias Club” 


F COURSE, we all know—those of 

us who read the respectable New 
York dailies—that Mr. Hearst is a bad, 
naughty man and publishes unrespect- 
able newspapers. But there is a strong 
impression in this community, even 
among enemies of Mr. Hearst, that for 
lying, flat-footed, malicious, persistent 
and dignified lying, the ‘‘respectable’’ 
dailies have beaten him hollow. Mr. 
Hearst, competing as a liar with the 
Times, the Sun and the Post, in this 
recent campaign, seemed an inexperi- 
enced groper after Truth. In calling his 
opponents the ‘“‘Ananias Club” he ma- 
ligned Ananias. For there must have 
been some degrees of malevolent false- 
hood at which Ananias would have 
balked. 

And so the awful suspicion creeps in 
upon us that if they lied about Hearst 
they may have lied in their praises of the 
saintly Hughes. Then where, indeed, 
shall we look for salvation ? 


Redskin Philosophy 


HEN Old-Fingers picks a bud he 
marries a thorn. 
Give neither opportunity to a friend to 
TO EXCHANGE—ARTISTIC WIFE FOR ONE WHO UNDERSTANDS GENERAL HOUSEKEEPING. ADDRESS grieve nor to an enemy to scoff. 
BARGAIN, K 715 DAILY. 






























































































































On the warpath, Courage and Craft 
should ride the same horse. 











O-oh ! A Rebuke Greedy-Hand may find the Rattlesnake 
IRST STEAMSHIP PASSENGER: HE BUTLER: The house is on fire, in the Prairie Dog’s hole. 
How immense is the ocean ! madam. Here are all the hand The Indian does not try to fool the 
SECOND STEAMSHIP PASSENGER _ grenades. Great Spirit one Sun in every seven. 
jaintly): Yes. It feels like one grand, Mrs. PAcEKILL: You should have When you deal with a Paleface listen 





heaving stomach.. brought them on a tray, Williams. only to what he does not say. 











“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
VOL. XLVIII. No. 1256. 
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HE Colorado 

River was tapped 

for irrigation pur- 

poses. In the flood 

period about a year 

24 agoit carried away the 

gates of the canal 

“ that led out of it, and 

began to pour its whole vol- 

ume of water in the great 

depression called the Salton 

Sink. It proceeded to make 

a deep lake with several hundred square 

miles of surface, all to the vast injury of 

railroads that traversed the flooded re- 

gion and settlers who established them- 

selves in or near it. The river beat the 

Southern Pacific engineers for a year, but 

late last month they succeeded in per- 

fecting a dam that has turned it back into 

its course and stopped the Salton Sea 

from spreading. The engineers will 

watch that dam and make sure, in so far 
as they can, that it holds. 

A couple of weeks after this feat of 
engineering was accomplished, the voters 
of New York, not without difficulty, 
managed to dam the curious Hearst 
flood that had been rising for a year and 
threatened to swamp some of the settlers 
hereabouts and wipe out many political 
landmarks. The dam is a pretty good 
dam. Our head Government engineer 
had an influential hand in building it. 
There is good material in it. We call it 
the Hughes dam, and there is much 
speculation as to whether it will hold or 
not. 

Time alone can tell that. Meanwhile 
there is the dam. It bridges the gap for 
the time being, and we have all had our 
due warning of the force and volume of 
the current that it holds to its course. 
It is undoubtedly a formidable current, 
but it is not irresistible, and if it gets on 
the rampage again it will be because we 
have not paid the right sort of attention 
to it at the right time. 

We must not only strengthen the dam, 
but reduce as far as possible the pressure 
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on it. The plan of the Hearst campaign 
has been to do everything conceivable 
to increase the flood of discontent. Dis- 
content has been stimulated and nour- 
ished by the dissemination of every avail- 
able fact and every available misrepre- 
sentation. There were so many avail- 
able facts that the mass of them was 
great enough to carry along with it an 
enormous body of misrepresentation. 

To keep the Hearst flood down it is 
necessary to sift out the just causes of 
discontent and abate them, and to sift 
out the lies and destroy their power to 
mislead. 


W* BELIEVE Mr. Hughes is as fit a 
man to attend to the first of these 
duties as any citizen of New York who 
could have been put in the Governor’s 
chair. He will do what he can and we 
must back him up. 

The other difficulty is the more diffi- 
cult of the two. It is comparatively easy 
for a well-informed person to dissect the 
Hearst newspapers and separate what is 


. true in them from what is false, but how 


to get the results of such dissection into 
the hands and heads of Hearst’s readers 
is a poser. Heavens knows how many 
million readers read his papers and no 
others, and because they read no others 
believe the greater part of what the 
Hearst papers say. There is nothing in 
which a varied diet is more necessary to 
health than in newspapers. If we must 
read newspapers and base opinions 
on what they say, we should read several, 
hearing the case for the defense as well 
as the case for the prosecution, and using 
one as the antidote of another. For no 
newspaper is right about everything, and 
the Hearst papers are wrong about so 
many things and albeit so twisted in 
spirit that to read them and nothing else 
is to shut one’s eyes to truth. But they 
have just now a great hold on a very seri- 
ous mass of ill-informed readers, and as 
long as they are what they are, and can 
keep the hold they have got, they will 
be a political menace of very grave 
importance. 

Of course, what we have to fall back on 
in the end is the intelligence of the elec- 
torate. But to be dependent on the in- 


telligence of the electorate: is like being in 
the Lord’s hands, a condition fhat is fit 
to fill the minds of conservative and 
respectable persons. with just anxiety. 
Whether we feel tranquil in the Lord’s 
hands depends on what we have been 
doing, but the electorate is liable to 
punish us for the misdeeds of other 
folks. And, for that matter, the Lord is, 
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_ are very high and still rising, 
and the demand for labor, espe- 
cially skilled labor, far exceeds the present 
supply. That is a satisfactory state of 
things for the great multitude of people 
who have labor to sell, but it has its draw- 
backs in the shape of skimped and hur- 
ried work, and jobs ill done because 
there are not competent hands available 
to do them. 

We are told the reason the street rail- 
way service is not better in New York is 
that it is impossible to hire enough fit 
men—conductors and motormen—to 
man the cars. The company, we hear, 
would be glad to hire a thousand new 
men at once, and if they could do so 
would send out many more cars. The 
natural question is, Why don’t they raise 
wages? It seems that they have fust 
raised wages, but that in order to get a 
sufficient number of men of the class they 
need they would have to pay enough to 
draw men from the trades. No doubt 
if the water could be squeezed out of the 
traction stocks the profits of the business 
would warrant plumbers’ or bank presi- 
dents’ wages to conductors or motormen, 
but it is much easier to suggest squeezing 
legally injected water out of stocks than 
to do it. We don’t know how it could be 
done. Neither can fares be raised to 
match an increase in the cost of labor. 

All the railroads are paying higher 
wages. The Pennsylvania has just put 
pay up Io per cent. at a cost of ten 
million dollars a year. That is good, 
but would it not be just as good and 
somewhat fairer to all the country if the 
cost of living could be cut down to per 
cent. by a revision of the tariff? It takes 
a long time to get everybody’s wages 
raised, and wages raised too high come 
down again, but a reduction in the cost 
of living helps everybody and helps them 
at once. 
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THE ORIGINAL THANKSGIVING DAY IN OLD PLYMOUTH 














BEGINNING 








Ancestral 


T WAS not till they were in midocean 
that the Pilgrims found all the miscel- 
laneous ancestors who had shipped as 
stowaways on the Mayflower. Of course, 
there was a scene. 

‘Any person,” exclaimed the Fathers, 
sternly, ‘‘who steals a ride on a vessel 
especially chartered by parties in search 
of a place where the rolling waves dash 
high, on a stern and rockbound coast, and 
the woods against a stormy sky, their 
giant branches will have tossed, and 
where they may leave, comparatively 
unstained, what there they find, to wit: 
freedom to worship God—any such per- 
son, we say, is smaller than the little end 
of nothing.” 

The ancestors were not abashed. 

“Precisely,” quoth they. ‘Otherwise 
there wouldn’t begin to be room for us in 
this dinky ship.” 

These ancestors had all kinds of brass, 
and, what is more, they handed it down 
to their children and their children’s chil- 
dren, unto the fourth generation. 

Among them may be mentioned the 
ancestor of the celebrated brown-tail 
moth. 

The vexation of the Pilgrims was all 
the greater, for the reason that they had 
gone to the pains of shipping from Hol- 
land expressly on purpose to avoid the 
rush of ancestors. They figured that 
Dutch ancestors would naturally prefer 
to operate in New Amsterdam and get 
the advantage of names harder to pro- 
nounce, but in this they were only meas- 
urably correct, as the sequel proved. 

The Puritans had to be narrow-minded 
in order to wear the hat they had picked 
out for themselves. They were Old Tes- 
tament Christians, and Old Testament 
Christianity fosters vagaries in head-gear, 
as witnesseth the celebrated Paul Kriiger 
lid of our own time, not to speak of the 


scarcely less celebrated Oscar Hammer- 
stein block, which is thought by many to 
be the effect of a fond and constant study 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


The Puritans affected long faces at 
first, or until pie was invented. A pie was 
cut in quarters and it was soon found that 
a long face was at a disadvantage in the 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE MAYFLOWER WITH a CARGO OF FIVE THOUSAND SELECTED ANCESTORS 
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pie-eating contests which came in. In no 
long time the long face had quite given 
way to the pie-face. 

In those days people went to church 
every Sunday, religiously, but the rest of 
the week was given up to relaxation. 
Beans were designed to meet the demand 
for something which could be cooked on 
Saturday and eaten on Sunday. The 
' great difficulty was in keeping beans from 
tasting good and giving pleasure, and this 
difficulty, curiously enough, it was left 
for the cooking schools of our own time 
to meet and obviate. Six days the Puri- 
tans enjoyed rugged health, but on the 
seventh they were damned if they did. 


The Fable of the Two Fleas 


Sees fleas were once sitting on a dog 
who was wandering about the 
streets, when one of them said, ‘‘ Brother, 
what a degraded, half-starved lot is ours! 
Here we have chosen to unite ourselves 
to a common street cur who wanders 
from alley to alley. We see nothing but 
the most dismal sights. We hear no ele- 
vating conversation or delightful small 
talk. Surely there ought to be something 
better in store for us than this.” 

‘“*You are right,”’ said the second flea. 
“Look, my brother, here is a carriage 
approaching. It is evidently some high- 
born lady bent on a charitable enterprise. 
In her lap sits such a beautiful little 
terrier. Let us, therefore, make an effort 
to better ourselves.”’ 

“Splendid,” said the first flea. ‘‘We 
will live amid the most luxurious sur- 
roundings. We will feed on the fat of the 
land. We will sleep at night in a clean 
bed.” 

And so in a few bold but successful 


OCK BOUND 
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jumps, as the carriage stopped, they both 
landed simultaneously on the back of the 
terrier. In a short time they were driven 
to their new home. 








THE PURITANS WERE A BIT NARROV MINDED 





So delighted were they with their new 
life that the two fleas could scarcely con- 
tain themselves for joy. 

Their manifestations, however, were so 
unusual that the terrier frantically 
scratched himself, which attracted the 
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attention of his mistress, who immedi- 
ately sent for a physician, who at once 
gave the dog such a radical treatment 
that the two fleas were slowly drowned in 
a horrible fluid that came like a flood and 
surprised them before they were able to 
get away. 

‘Alas! brother,” said the first flea, as 
he gave a dying gasp, “‘why could we not 
have been satisfied with our humble lot ?”’ 

Morat: Some folks never know when 
to let well enough alone. 


Extreme 


E IS a radical of radicals.” 
“Yes?” 
‘‘He even advocates the public owner- 
ship of legislatures.” 
“Good heavens ! Would he leave no 
field whatever for private enterprise ?” 


Philological 


ONES met Smith. t 
‘How are you, old man?’ said 
Smith. “I haven’t seen you for some 
time.” 

“No. I’ve been out in my new auto- 
mobile.” 

“Indeed. I didn’t know you had a 
motor car.” 

“Oh, yes. Thought I’d follow your 
example. Automobiling is great fun, 
isn’t it?” 

‘Splendid. Fine weather, too, for- 
motoring. By the way, what is your 
motor car?” 

**My auto is the Skiddoo.”’ 

“Ah, yes. Good car.” 

“Fine auto.” 

“*Motor car!” 

Automobile.” 

“Prig 5 ae 

“Dub ed 

Here they fight each other to the death. 


All in Vain 


a : If you suffer from cold feet, 
why do you not use a hot water bag ? 

Griccs: I did, and it froze solid in 
ten minutes. 





Slap Russian symphony series of con- 
certs began November 15. This 
orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. 
Modest Altschuler, did excellent work 
last winter, giving New Yorkers an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
the best Russian composers. These con- 
certs are a valuable addition, artistically 
and educationally, to the season’s music. 





























NOW THAT THE GAME IS MILDER, 

THERE JS STILL A LITTLE FUN 
TO WATCH THEM MAKING TOUCHDOWNS 
AND TO SEE THE HALFBACKS RUN. 





The Great Provide 
I 
T WAS night on the Colorado prairie. 

Esther Smith shivered in the lonely 
cabin as she sat crowded and unhappy 
before the bare table. 

She had wandered away from her 
brother’s ranch in search of bachelor’s- 
buttons, and had sought this shelter in 
despair. 

Suddenly a gust of wind blew open the 
door. 

Three men entered—Bill Jones, Ste- 
phen Pratt and Jake Robinson. 

Their beards gleamed in the dusky 
light. 

‘‘We haven’t had a shave for so long,” 
said Bill Jones, ‘‘that it is really pitiful.” 
“Awful,” muttered Jake Robinson. 
“‘Fierce,”’ exclaimed Stephen Pratt. 

Suddenly his eye lighted on Esther’s 
prostrate form. 


‘*Aha!”’ he cried. ‘Look at this. Truly- 


* an act of Providence. Here is a woman 
who can—and will—shave us. Come, 
girl, get to work !” 

“Spare me,” whispered Esther. 

“Never!” cried Bill Jones, seizing her 
and pulling out his bowie knife. ‘“‘Me 
first; take this and give we a close shave. 
And if,” he muttered with a fiendish 
leer, ‘‘you cut me, God help you!” 

Esther shrank back. 

‘*Gentlemen,” she exclaimed, ‘‘do not 
ask me, I beg of you. My New England 
conscience will not permit me to shave 
any man. Perhaps I might trim your 
whiskers”—— 

“‘Never!” roughly replied Jake Robin- 
son. “A close shave or nothing. Get to 


work !” 
99 


Esther turned to Stephen. ‘‘Save me! 
she pleaded. “I will do anything if” —— 

“Tf what?” 

“If I can be spared from shaving you 
all.” 

‘Girl, marry me!” 








NOW THAT THE GAME IS MILDER 


THERE IS HARDLY ANY ROUGHNESS 
(PERHAPS A FIGHT OR TWO). 

NO ONE IS CARRIED OFF THE FIELD— 

EXCEPTING JUST A FEW. 














Esther looked at him piercingly. ‘‘Do 
you mean it ?” she asked, with a dramatic 
snivel. 
“T do.” 
“T am yours.” 

II 


Stephen’s whiskers gleamed in the 
afternoon sun, as he came in with his 
daily bushel basket of nuggets and placed 
them wearily on the floor. 

‘“‘All yours,” he said, pathetically. 
Esther pushed them away with her feet. 

“Not for me,” she replied, wiping her 
eyes. “My New England conscience is 
not for sale, thank you. Rags are royal 
raiment when worn for virtue’s sake. 
Aha! Rags for me, every time.” 

““Have I ever asked you,” replied 
Stephen, his proud, sensitive Arizona 
soul stung to the quick, ‘‘to shave me 
since we were married? Just look at my 
whiskers!” 

He laid them out, as he spoke, on the 
table. 

“Darling,” he murmured, pathetically, 
“‘haven’t I been faithful to you?” 

For a moment Esther did not reply. 
She was still sniveling. Then she drew 
herself up, up, up—to the proper dra- 
matic height. 

“‘Remove those whiskers instantly,” 
she demanded. ‘‘They annoy me.” 

Stephen blushed to their roots. ‘‘It’s 
no use,” he cried. ‘I’ve tackled wild 
cats and grizzly bears, catamounts, 
pumas and snakes, but a New England 
conscience is too much for me. Tell me 
what you wish.” 

Esther was getting her second snivel. 

‘‘Let me go back to home and mother,” 
she whispered. ; 

‘*Very well.” 

Stephen sprang haughtily to the long- 
distance telephone. 

“One lower berth for Boston,” he 
cried. 

And thus they parted. 








NOW THAT THE GAME IS MILDER, 

AND THE NEW RULES HAVE FULL SWAY. 
THERE IS STILL A LITTLE DOING 
WHEN YALE AND HARVARD PLAY. 











III 


The hollyhocks and morning-glories 
waved gloriously around Esther’s Massa- 
chusetts cottage. She was busy trim- 
ming them with pruning shears. The 
baby was gurgling at her feet. Mother 
was doing the week’s wash in the kitchen. 

Suddenly Esther turned. Stephen was 
coming in the distance. 

He had greatly changed. In the short 
space of six months he had learned to tie 
an Ascot tie and wear a braided overcoat. 

“Stephen!” 

“Esther!” 

He looked at her fondly. 

“Can you ever forgive me,” he cried, 
“for bucking up against that New Eng- 
land conscience of yours? I ought to 
hay known better. Now I’m a changed 
man.” 

“So I see,” she replied, sweetly. ‘‘But 
your whiskers, darling, they certainly 
need attention.” 

Then she stepped into the house. 

“Mother,” she cried, “‘where is grand- 
father’s razor?” 


The Only Way 


bes give one of you boys a dime to 
carry my grip to the station,” said a 
cross-eyed man, pausing before three 
ragged little fellows. 

“Which one, mister?” piped the boys 
in chorus. 

“You,” said the cross-eyed man. 

“Which one?” 

ec You +? 

There was a pause. Finally one little 
fellow said: ‘Say, mister, close one eye 
an’ look at the kid you want, won’t you?” 





MERICAN AUTHOR: How is 
your new novel progressing ? 
Frencu Dirto: I have the story all 
written, and now I must go over it and 
polish it up. 
“‘Oh, put that time on the next one!” 










ALLAS, TEXAS. 
LirE PUBLISHING COMPANY: 

Gentlemen—Having read some of your criticisms in 
Lirt, kindly ask that you publish the enclosed clipping. 

Thanking you in advance. 

Yours truly, 

Oct. 21, 1906. Epcar L. PIKE. 

The enclosed was taken from American Israelite: 

“Sam Lewis” was a Jew money lender; under his 
will, which has become operative by the death of his 
wife, the poor and charities of London get about 
$15,000,000. Russell Sage was a good church mem- 
ber who living or dead gave nothing to any person or 
cause but good advice. Marshall Field, out of an 
estate of $150,000,000, left not a dollar for any public 
purpose. The cases are typical. 


F "penne of ‘‘An Old Love Song,” 
in our advertising pages, we have 
received the following: 

My Dear Lire: 

We are three single girls under twenty-two, and 
have just received your beautiful drawing.. Will you 
please tell us what kind of house it is, as'we all sing 
“Annie Laurie” with great expression, and are most 
desirous of arousing such feeling. 

Yours truly, 
VERA, 
LETTICE, 
TRIXIE. 
P.S.—We anxiously await an answer in your 


columns. 
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IF ALL THE GOOD TIPS CAME TRUE 


RAMINGHAM, MASS. 
To THE Epitors oF Lire: 

Gentlemen—I shall most certainly renew my sub- 
scription to your valued paper, Lire, for the coming 
year, although a risky thing to venture to do at 
eighty-six years of age; but at the same time let me 
tell you, I miss some of your old artists, Lirr, like 
myself, is not quite what it was some years back; no 
advertisements will supply the place of “wit”? and 
fine caricatures like those of Flagg and some others. 
I,admired your editorial on Dr. Crapsey. I like your 
principles and I like your paper. Keep it up to the 
mark! Cordially and respectfully, 

Mrs. Joun L. Witson. 


“The Bath of Multitude”. 


hc ‘gto of us as detest being caught in 
great street crowds have only to read 
Baudelaire on ‘‘Crowds,”’ to learn that 
we are egoists—Baudelaire, whom Victor 
Hugo crédited with having “‘created a 
new shudder.” 

He says it is ‘“‘not given every man to 
take a bath of multitude. To play upon 
crowds is an art; and he alone can 
plunge, at the expense of humankind, 
into a debauch of vitality to whom a 
fairy has bequeathed in his -cradle the 
love of masks and disguises, the hate of 
home and the passion of travel.” 

No, thank heaven! This bath of mul- 
titude is a poet’s privilege. Ordinary per- 
sons will stick to the conventional tub and 


give up, without one pang, the feverish 
joys and “‘singular intoxication” of this 
enthusiast ‘‘who mates easily with the 
crowd.” 

Of a truth, this bath of multitude is 
out of date. Had Baudelaire lived half a 
century later he might not have declared 
that who cares not for his favorite pre- 
scription is an ‘‘egoist, shut up like a 
coffer,” and to have compared - this 
exclusive one to ‘‘the sluggard, impris- 
oned like a shellfish.” And, again, one 
lags away behind when he asserts that 
“what men call love is small indeed, 
narrow and weak indeed, compared with 
this ineffable orgie, this sacred prostitu- 
tion of the soul, which gives itself up 
wholly (poetry and charity!) to the unex- 
pected which happens to the stranger as 
he passes.” F. Maude Smith. 


Cause for Gratitude 
IRST STREET URCHIN (Thanks- 
giving morn): Got anyting ter be 
tankful fer, Chimmie? 
SECOND STREET URCHIN: Sure. Me 
fadder’s jest been sent ter jail fer two 
months! 


F WE knew each other better, we- 
should not find it necessary to pretend. 
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A Varied Assortment of Entertainments 

ENILE decay and senile dementia are 

among the saddest, most tragic things 
in the whole human tragedy. Other tragic 
motives have their alleviation. Time cures 
unhappy love, jealousy works its own punish- 
ment, ambition has its delights, although its 
end may be disappointment, but for senility 
there is no end, no cure, save death. The con- 
templation of it is doubly sad because it may 
be the fate of any one of us. Of all of Shake- 
speare’s plays, therefore, “King Lear” seems 
least adapted for public performance in a 
period when the whole world seems mad to 
escape from its own thoughts and to look 
only for relief from the cares of an existence 
whose value it is beginning to doubt. Only 
what is gay, frivolous and exciting is relief to 
our brains, overwrought in the struggle of modern life. Add to the 
woes of old age at its worst the sufferings inflicted by ingratitude 
and we have the sole motives of “ King Lear.”’ Of joy, of beauty, 
of love, save the touch of filial affection impersonated in Cordelia, 
there is no trace. 

Of all the plays of Shakespeare it might seem that “Lear” 
could best of all be left to the enjoyment of the reader and the 
scholar. Done in the most perfect way in every particular, it 
could be little else than depressing. Done as Shakespeare’s plays 
are usually done to-day, it is worse than depressing. Its only 
excuse for public representation is that it gives the Shakespearian 
star opportunity for a tour de force in depicting humanity in the 
last stages of mental and physical decay. This depiction with 
inadequate settings and an incompetent support makes the pres- 
entation of “King Lear” a tragedy in, more senses than one. It 
is possible that “Lear” in its entirety might be made majestic 
and awe-inspiring, but it would have to be done under other 
conditions than seem possible in the present state of our theatre. 

Almost all of the great Shakespearian actors have included 
Lear in their repertories, and it is not strange that Mr. Mantell 
should have followed precedent. Of his impersonation, it is to be 
said that it was lacking neither in force nor understanding. The 
part was interpreted with intelligence, but the interpretation did 
not stir the blood of the spectator with sympathetic indignation for 
the aged king’s wrongs and sufferings. This may have been due 
less to any defects of Mr. Mantell’s rendering than to the vastness 
of the Academy of Music, the inadequacy of his support or the 
failure of the stage pictures to impress. 

The representation by Mr. Mantel] and his company compels 
the conclusion, noted before, that ‘‘ King Lear” at its best is prob- 
ably too entirely and unpleasantly tragic for performance to-day, 
and in any other estate should certainly not be performed. 





* * * 


AY IRWIN has had the good sense to rectify a mistake that 
should never have been made. She has given up using a 
whisky advertisement as the title of her play, and now calls it 


‘Lire 


“Mrs. Wilson-Andrews.”’ After all, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence what the play is, or what she calls it, for she herself is practi- 
cally the whole show. Even the fact that only two of her new 
songs are of much merit in their line does not seem to matter. One 
of them is a “coon rag,”’ and the other an Irish patter. The most 
valuable asset is May Irwin herself, with her perpetual bubble of 
fun and guilelessness, mixed with very up-to-date hard-headedness. 
The worst cases of physical fatigue or brain-fag yield instantane> 
ously to the magnetism that comes from her splendid energy and 
the flattering confidence she shows in her audience’s sense of 
humor. There is only one May Irwin, and as a gloom-destroyer 
she is worth in gold every ounce of her not inconsiderable weight. 

* * * 


F PUCCINI’S “Madam Butterfly” had 
preceded “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci” and 
“La Bohéme,” it would have created a sensa- 
tion in the musical world, and ranked with 
them among the productions of the new {¥% 
method of operatic writing. But the novelty 
has worn off and the present opera does not 
impress the sense nor stir the emotionsas did, 
the others. Not only is the element of-novelty 
and originality lacking, but never does the 
score seem inspired to greatness by the story. 
It is agreeable music, however, and at no point 
wearies nor offends. 

Mr. Savage has given the American- 
Japanese international romance, made 
familiar by the dramatic version of Messrs. 
Belasco and Long, an exquisite stage 
dressing. The stickler for exactness in 
Japanese detail might find small things 
to cavil at, but few operas in English have been given a more 
elaborate production in the way of scene and costume. 

The triumph of the first representation was the acting of Mme. 
Elsa Szamosy in the title part. To a voice of excellent training 
and unusual sympathetic quality she added a natural power of 
emotional portrayal in feature, gesture and movement which 
almost overcame the artificiality that is usually an adjunct of 
operatic roles. The part of the American naval officer was 
entrusted to Mr. Joseph F. Sheehan, well and agreeably known 
to Mr. Savage’s clientéle in the days of the Castle Square Opera 
Company. Mr. Sheehan’s voice has noblysurvived the tremendous 
strain of that period,and has gained in smoothness and sweetnessof 
quality. The remaining members of the cast showed the effect of 
good stage management in their acting and weresufficient to the not 
tremendous requirements of the opera in a vocal way. 

Although there may be no valid reason for the increase of the 
price of tickets for “‘ Madam Butterfly” to three dollars (box office 
price—speculator’s, four) by comparison the charge is no greater 
than Herr Conried’s five dollars. Regardless of the price of ad- 
mission, “‘ Madam Butterfly,” as given at the Garden Theatre, is 
very well worth listening to. 

* * * 

N ACHIEVEMENT which reflected great credit on every 
one concerned was the production of “Pippa Passes” at 
several matinée performances at the Majestic Theatre. New 
York audiences, accustomed only to conventional dramatic forms, 
might wonder what it was all about, but to any one with the 
slightest poetic instinct it was a great pleasure to the mind, the 
eye and the ear. It is many a long day since any dramatic work 
has been given on a New York stage with such perfect diction 
throughout. It sufficed to clear Robert Browning in this instance 
from the obscurity with which it has long been the custom to charge 
him both in jest and earnest. Much of this was doubtless due 
to the example and teaching of Mrs. Le Moyne, to whom it must 

















MME. SZAMOSY AND MR SHEEHAN 
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MISS HARRIET BEHNER, AS Susuki 


have been a joy to see the cult of Browning 
she so long has encouraged witness what was 
probably the finest stage rendering ever 
given to one of his works. 

In the real sense of the word “Pippa 
Passes” is not a play—hardly a dramatic 
poem. It is rather a series of poetical 
episodes with a connecting idea. This idea 
is the influence of simple, joyous, youthful 
goodness on the heart of man, and is intro- 
duced in the opening scene where Pippa 
greets the new day as she rises from her bed 
and apostrophizes the sunshine, God and 
goodness. Then, wherever she passes dur- 
ing the day, making heard her little song of 
joy and faith, the episodes show mystic 
power of these qualities on hearts inclined to 
evil. To measure this as an ordinary 
theatrical effort would be unjust to the 
accomplishment and doubtless would go 
against the intention of Browning himself, 
who must have realized that he had not 
written a play to be performed under 
ordinary theatrical conditions. Mr. Miller, 
who is largely responsible for the produc- 
tion, took not only a very considerable 
pecuniary risk but was probably aware that 
his well-intended effort might in this day of 
smart writing expose him and those con- 
nected with him in the effort to the ridicule 
of certain authorities on dramatic topics 
who write only to make the rabble laugh. 
He may not be rewarded in a monetary way, 
but he can, at least, say with Emerson, 
“The reward of a thing well done is to have 
done it.” He and his associates have at 
least shown a fine artistic spirit in a time 
when financial and material success is the 
only thing which secures popular recogni- 





MME. SZAMOSY AS Madam Butterfly 











IN PUCCINI’S ‘‘ MADAM BUTTERFLY ” 


tion and approbation. The presentation of 
“Pippa Passes” was certainly not an ex- 
ample of gratifying a fad or exploiting a 
mock culture. These last have no worse 
enemy than LIFE, but, on the other hand, 
LIFE is always glad to praise a good thing 
well and seriously done even if it be not the 
thing that makes its appeal to the fancy of 
the light-minded and shallow-thinking ma- 
jority. 

Space forbids a detailed review of the 
many excellencies of this unusual per- 
formance both in cast and setting. To Mrs. 
Le Moyne is due recognition of her splendid 
reading of the parts of Ottima and Mon- 
siguor, and to Mabel Taliaferro for a per- 
formance of Pippa to which she seemed to 
have been especially fitted in looks, tem- 
perament and understanding. With her 
certain realistic business was made natural 
and delightful which in other keeping could 
hardly have failed of being either coarse or 
laughable. 

It will be noticed that this notable per- 
formance was given under the management 
of Mr. Henry Miller and at the Shubert 
Brothers’. Majestic Theatre. Would such an 
artistic accomplishment have been possible 
with the Theatrical Trust in monopolistic 
control of the stage in America ? 

* * * 

RS. FISKE, with her usual willingness 
to aid in the cause of mercy, gives a 
matinée performance at the Lyric Theatre, 
December 6, for the benefit of the Bird 
Protection Fund of the League of Ameri- 
can Sportsmen. It will be a triple bill 
and a worthy entertainment for a worthy 

cause. Metcalfe. 


MR. GOFF AS Sharpless 





MISS BLOOMFIELD AS Kate Pinkerton 
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Academy of Music—Mr. Robert Mantell in réper- 

toire of Shakespearian plays. See opposite. 
_Astor—Charles Klein’s “The Daughters of Men.” 
Notice later. 

Belasco—Last week of ‘“‘The Girl of the Golden 
West.” Not to have seen this play is to have missed 
one of Mr. Belasco’s finest efforts. 

Bijou—May Irwin in “Mrs. Wilson-Andrews.”’ 
See opposite. 

Casino—Mr. pe T. Powers in “The Blue 
Moon.” Musical play of the conventional type. 

Empire—Mr. John Drew as the star in Mr. Pinero’s 
“His House in Order.’”? Interesting play of English 
domestic life. 

Garden—Puccini’s “Madam Butterfly.’? See op- 
posite. 

Hackett—Rose Stahl in “The Chorus Lady.” Ten- 
derloin episode amusingly played. 

Herald Square‘ About Town” and burlesque of 
“The Great Divide.” Mr. Lew Fields and excellent 
company. 

Hippodrome—Last week of “A Society Circus’’ 
and “The Court of the Golden Fountains.” Circus, 
spectacle and ballet. 

Lincoln Square—* The Love Route,’’ with Mr. Guy 
Standing as the star. Entertaining melodramatic 
play well acted. 

Lyric—Mrs. Fiske in ‘‘The New York Idea.” 
Notice later. 

Madison Square—“ The Three of Us,” with Char 
lotte Nillson as the star. A charming play of Ameri 
can life, charmingly acted. 

Majestic—‘The Tourists.’”? Musical play amus 
ingly and well staged. 

Manhattan—Hapgood and Pollock’s ‘Clothes.’ 
Grace George and good company in amusing society 
play. ; ® 

Princess—“ The Great Divide.” Margaret Anglin, 
Mr. Henry Miller and good castin interesting problem 
play of life in the West. 

Garrick—Mr. William Gillette in “‘Clarice.”” Light 
and entertaining love comedy. 

Weber’s—Last season’s “‘ Twiddle-Twaddle’’ and 
burlesque. Laughable. 
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| pee LONDON, in his new story White Fang, has 
written a companion piece to The Call of the Wild, 
embodying in a fascinating fiction and glowing descriptions 
his conception of man’s influence over the 
brute. The new story, which traces the. do- 
/ mestication of a wolf, is the converse of the 
old, which dealt with a dog’s reversal to 
the wild. It resembles, more closely than 
did the former work, the writings of the 
modern school of psychological naturalists, 
Mr. London’s imagination differing from 
theirs in temperature rather than in kind, 
as a piece of white-hot iron which illumi- 
nates a room differs from a piece of red- 
hot iron which is merely visible in the dark. 


The apparent sincerity of Charles Wagner’s flattering 
opinions of us as expressed in his My Impressions of America 
is more disturbing than the muck-rakers’ entire output for 
the year. If this unconscious irony is the spontaneous 
flowering of idealism in the mind of a big-hearted optimist, 
we blush for our unworthiness. If it is the calculated im- 


pression made by syndicated hypocrisy, we blush for shame. 


The Belovéd Vagabond, by William J. Locke, will prove, to 
the proper company, one of the treats of the fall fiction. Mere 
appetite for a story may reject it as unsatisfying, but there are 
gustatory possibilities in Mr. Locke’s work which give it, if 
one be something of an epicure, a relish not easily forgotten 
and to the reader who is gourmet instead of gourmand it 
can hardly fail to prove a feast. A gentleman, a scholar and a 
man of parts who has lost his grip on life and drifted until, 
when we meet him, he is an out-at-elbows philosopher of 
café coteries and fiddler at wayside gatherings, Mr. Locke’s 
hero proves a companion whom we love and laugh at and the 


THE AUTO IN SIAM 


tender irony of whose fate touches our ‘affections, our pity 
and our understanding. 


Mary Moss’s first novel, The Poet and the Parish, also deals 
with the clashing of an individuality with conventional ideals. 
First novels are often surprisingly free from evidences of 
being experimental but Miss Moss, whose critical work in 
the Atlantic has made her known to most of us, knows too 
much about fiction not to be, at first, somewhat self-conscious 
in its creation. The experiences of her young poet and the 
pretty Philistine whom he marries make a readable story of 
incident but have the disturbing yet hopeful fault of evidently 
falling short of the author’s intention of achieving a study of 
contrasted characters. 


Friends on the Shelf is Bradford Torrey’s happy title for a 
volume of realiy enjoyable essays, biographical and critical. 


‘ We are grown somewhat shy these days, somewhat—as the 


small boy would say—leary, of books about books. But it is 
seldom a waste of time to hear a man who talks well talk 
about his friends, and Mr. Torrey is one who still practises 
the lost art of reading and who possesses the gift of distilling 
his thoughts into prose of proof. 


And this suggests the chief shortcomings of Marian Lee’s 
Confessions to a Heathen Idol, namely the need of distillation. 
The comments upon life and the frequently humorous and 
pointed soliloquies of the widow of forty who here tells the 
story of a year in the form of a diary have their flavor impaired 
and their efficacy reduced by the unnecessary artificiality of 
their presentation and the presence of considerable water in 
the wine. This however is only the impression made upon 
the male mind, to which the substitution of passementerie 
for pockets will always appear a sacrifice to false gods. 


I once saw a tramp, on a cold day, put four dashes of 
pepper-sauce in a glass of beer and assure me, with tears in 
his eyes, that it had warmed his heart. This is the effect that 
Elmore Elliott Peake’s story of The Little King of Angel’s 
Landing will have upon those whose favorite passage from 
Dickens is the death of Paul Dombey. Mr. Peake knows 
how to handle color and in this case he has squeezed pathos 
out of the tube in blobs and laid sentiment on with his palette 
knife. J. B. Kerfoot. 


White Fang, by Jack London. (The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

My Impressions of America, by Charles Wagner. (McClure, Phillips and 
Company. $1.00.) 

The Belovéd Vagabond, by William J. Locke. (The John Lane Company. 
$1.50.) 

The Poet and the Parish, by Mary Moss. (Henry Holt and Company. $1.50.) 

Friends on the Shelf, by Bradford Torrey. (Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
$1.25.) 

Confessions to a Heathen Idol, by Marian Lee. (Doubleday, Page and Com 
pany. $1.50.) 

The Little King of Angel’s Landing, by Elmore Elliott Peake. (D. Appleton 
and Company. $1.25.) 


A Society Story _, 


— you like to belong to the Four Hundred?” 
asked a New York swell of a pretty country girl. 

“No, only to one of them,” answered the sweet young 
thing. So they were married and lived happily for six months 
after. 



































‘DON’T YOU THINK, MABEL, IT WAS FOOLISH OF US TO HAVE SUCH AN EXPENSIVE WEDDING?” 
““YES, DEAR; BUT WE’LL BOTH KNOW BETTER NEXT TIME.”’ 
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A RHYME OF THE RUINS 

A fortnight ago, as our readers may remember, we printed 
some verses under this heading, with a few notes as to their first 
appearance. The verses had been sent in anonymously; there- 
fore, these particulars were in part inaccurate, which inaccuracies 
were corrected by the following note: ’ 

Epitor Argonaut : In the Argonaut issued September 20 you 
have published, ‘A Rhyme of the-Ruins,” by Mr. Lawrence W. 
Harris, and I am sure a great many of his friends regret he was 
not given the credit for its authorship. Mr. Harris is a director 
of “The Family,’’ and wrote the poem for the “Opening Row” 
of that club when they took their new house last June.- As it fol- 
lowed the lines of Kipling’s ‘‘On the Road to Mandalay,” it was 
done to sing to the music familiarly set for that verse, and was 
sung for the first time that night by Mr. John H. Noyes. 

I trust this is of interest to you and that you may see fit to 
publish the fact in the next issue of your splendid paper. 

Very truly yours, 
Roy M. PIKe. 

Herewith we also reproduce the version of the ** Rhyme of the 
Ruins”’ sent to us by our anonymous correspondent: 

A RHYME OF THE RUINS 

Put me somewhere west of East Street, where there’s nothing left 

but dust, 
And the boys are all a-hustling and everything’s gone bust; 
Where the buildings standing there sort of blink and blindly stare 
At the damnedest finest ruins ever gazed on anywhere. 
Bully ruins, brick and wall, through the night I’ve heard you call 
Sort of sorry for each other, ’cause you had to burn and fall; 
From the Ferry to Van Ness you’re a God-forsaken mess, 
But the daminedest finest ruins, nothing more and nothing less. 


And the Rubes they come a-rubbering and hunting souvenirs, 
And the fools they try to tell us it’ll take a hundred years 
Before we’re even started, and why don’t we come to live 
And build our homes in Oakland, on the land they’ ve got to give ? 
Got to give! Why, on my soul, I would rather bore a hole 
And live right in those ashes than to go to Oakland mole; 
And if they’d give the pick of their buildings fine and slick 
In those damnedest finest ruins, I would rather be a brick. 
—Argonaut. 
SHREWD SCHEME 

TRAVELER IN Partor Car: Porter, that man in front will 
give you a quarter for dusting him off, won’t he? 

Porter: Yessir! ° 

“Well, I’ll give you half a dollar to leave the dust on him and 


not brush it off onto me.””—Somerville Journal. 


HAD HEARD OF THEM 
The grocer assured her the eggs were strictly fresh. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Mrs. Lapsling, “‘ you may send me a dozen. I have a perfect 
horror of these repoussé eggs the papers are talking about.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


BEYOND THE PALE 


A friend of James Whitcomb Riley tells of an occasion when 
the humorist, who is, as a rule, extremely averse to social func- 
tions, was induced to attend a “literary” dinner in Indianapolis, 
given in honor of a novelist of that city. 

Riley had been told off to take in to dinner the sister of hi: host, 
an excellent woman, though anything but “literary.” 

The conversation touching upon the beauties of Chaucer, 
about whom a certain set of the city was then cultivating a fad, a 
spirited discussion ensued, during which the bewildered sister 
caught from time to time only the name, ‘“‘ Chaucer.”’ 

At last she whispered to Riley : ‘“‘ Who is this Mr. Chaucer 
they’re talking about so much? Is he very popular in society?” 

““Madam,’’ solemnly responded Riley, “‘that man did some- 
thing that forever shuts him out of society!” 

“Heavens!’’ exclaimed the worthy dame, “and what was 
that?” 

“He died several hundred years ago,”’ said Riley —Harper’s 
Weekly 


A DASH FOR THE POLE STAR 


AN ART ORDER 
“Take orders fur pixtures here, don’t ye?” inquired Nurich. 
“We do,’’ replied the art dealer. 
“Well, I want ye to send a man up to measure my parlor walls 
for about $5,000 worth o’ hand-painted pixtures in gold frames.” 


—Philadelphia Press. 


Woman (evpecting a call from her lover): Oh, this waiting is 
something terrible! I can’t stand it. (To maid.) Sophie, go out- 
side and ring the bell three or four times, hard!—Translated 
jor Tales from Meggendorjer Blaetter. 


To-pay is short. 

Yesterday has passed. 

To-morrow may not come, hence you have no time to waste. 
If you contemplate doing something, better be at it.—Pittsburg 


News. 


RESOURCEFUL 
“Let never wine-glass touch your lips,” 
My pa has made this law, 
I cannot disobey him, so, 
Bartender, add a straw.—Princeton Tiger 


EDITORIAL PROCESS IN RUSSIA 

First Epitor: f tell you, we’re getting on fast. Why, I got- 
license for my paper in two weeks. 

SEcoND Epitor (an old hand): Yes, things do happen fas 
nowadays. In three weeks they’l! confiscate your type, in four 
weeks they’I] suppress your paper, in six, you’Il be bankrupt, and 
in seven, you’ll starve.—Rus. 


Tom: Well, darling, I have seen your father and he has given 
his consent. ps 

Grace: He approves of love in a cottage, then? 

“No, but he says that a girl who spends as much time golfing 
and motoring as you do really has not much need of a home."— 
Tatler. 


A SEVERE DISCRIMINATION 


“That man is one of my friends,’ 
public life. 
“Which kind?” responded Senator Sorghum. “ Friends, you 


remarked the novice in 


know, are divided into two great classes: those whom you need 
and those who need you.’’-—Washington Star. 


MUST HAVE HIS JOKE 

Rapin, the painter (accosting a man in the street, and taking 
off his hat most politely): 1 beg your pardon, are you not Mon- 
sieur Robinet ? 

STRANGER: No, sir, that is not my name. 

“T should have been astonished if it had been. I know Mon 
sieur Robinet well and he doesn’t look at all like you.”-—Bon 
Vivant. - 


Principat (to homecoming salesman) : How did you come t 
sell that fellow Smith, who is on the verge of bankruptcy, s 
many things and at such low prices ? 

TRAVELING MAN: Well, I said to myself, “* Now, if he goes 
bankrupt, then we sha’n’t lose so much money.’’—SViener 
Salonwitsblatt. 

THIS MONEYED AGE 

“While rummaging an old vest just now I found $1,000,009 
that [ didn’t know I had.” 

“Lucky boy! I’ll match you for it.”—Pittsburg Post. 


PAR AND PA 
A stock broker whose mind was always full of business was 
asked a few days ago how old his father was. ‘ Well,” said he, 
abstractedly, “‘he’s quoted at 80, but there is every prospect that 
he will reach par and possibly be at a premium.’’—New Orleans 
Times- Democrat. 


LAME LAWYER 
A Scotch advocate, limping down High Street in Edinburgh, 
overheard a lady say to her companion, “That is Mr. C., the 
Turning round, he replied, “* No, madam, | am 
a lame man, but not a lame lawyer.’’—Christian Register 


lame lawyer.”’ 








Lire is published every Thursday, $5.00 a year in advance. Postage to foreign countries in the 
Postal Union, $1.04 a year extra. Single current copies, 10 cents. 


from date of publication, 25 cents. 


Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Bream’s 


Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, AGENts. 
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HAGHLAFE 


Is made from the best materials money can buy to.insure 


perfect quality. Ma 
It is filtered through fine pulp wood and every bottle is sterilized to 


insure perfect purity. 


Beer 


It is stored in the most modern vaults for months to insure 


proper aging. ; 

These features combined with our fifty years’ experience give High 
Life Beer an individual character, taste and flavor all its 
own. Therefore in High Life you will find a Perfect Beer. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., Distributors, 
135-137-139 W. 42d Street, New York 


MILWAUKEE 


Ask for the 


brewery’s bottling 
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A Romance of the Great Question 
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Author of “Amos Judd,” ‘The Pines of Lory,” “Vill& Claudia,” etc. 
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LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Illustrations by William Balfour Ker 


AN ABSORBING story based on the greatest problem of our time. 
The masses against the millionaires. The mysterious conspiracy 


love and gratitude rise superior to issues 


$1.50 Postpaid 


NEW YORK CITY 











A Woman’s Confessional 


By HELENA WOLJESKA 


Pittsburg Dispatch: 

The tragedy of a life told in epigrams. 
Grave they are, and gay, sometimes cynical 
and often bitter, but always with a note of 
defiance—and now and then a smothered 
sob. 


St. Paul Dispatch: 

There is intense pathos in this oddly con- 
ceived journal. The epigrams reveal a nature 
in hot rebellion against the artificialities of 
civilization—a passionate soul that wished to 
make her own laws, to give her life in all its 
pagan purity of thought and deed. 


Albany Times-Union: 

Through these epigrams one can trace the 
growth of a human soul. They run the entire 
scale of human emotions. It is scarcely ever 
_ a woman’s mind and heart are thus laid 

pare. 


Los Angeles Times: 

The journal of a keen, independent mind. 
Full of originality. Full of fine, beautiful, 
strong thoughts. 


Chicago News: 


The protest of an exuberant life against 
the cold conventions of existing codes. The 
utter frankness, sincerity and aptness of ex- 
pression certainly make the little volume 
interesting reading. 


Columbus Journal: 

A brightness like that of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
New York Times’ Book Review: 

The smartness of the woman’s sayings is 


indisputable. The little Purple Book will 
make its own hit. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 








HELENA WOLJESKA 








75 Cents. Of all dealers 









































































=—-~QuR FOOLISH. 
ONTEMPORARYE 


—— 


“You can’t beat the Irishman for wit,’”’ says Robert Edeson, 
“and he takes advantage of his native proclivity in all his busi 
ness enterprises. While walking in one of the business thorough 
fares of Pittsburg last year my attention was arrested by a display 
of shirts in a haberdasher’s window, which for variety of sunset 
colors far excelled a Turner landscape when the sun is red and 
low, and there in the window in glaring green type a large sign 


read, ‘ Listen!’ —Argonaut. 
Tue Soutn ror Hosprratity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


Apropos of imitations, here is a good story, told some years 
ago about Edwin Booth by the Toledo Blade: 

On the occasion of his brother’s benefit Booth was standing | 
behind the scenes, when a character actor, who had been giving 
imitations of noted actors, was about to respond to an encore. 

“Whom do you imitate next?” inquired Booth. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I was going to represent you in 
Hamlet’s soliloquy, but if you look on I’m afraid I shall make a 
mess of it.” 


“Suppose I imitate myself?” remarked the tragedian, and 


hastily putting on the other actor’s wig and buttoning up his 
coat he went on and delivered the well-known lines. 

Next morning the newspapers stated that the imitations ruined | 
the performance, “the personation of Edwin Booth being simply 
vile enough to make that actor shudder had he seen it.” 


ANNEXATION is no longer a threat. It is a reward of merit.— 


Washington Star 


For the Nursery—For the Table 
For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated 


Cream fill every milk requirement. Superior for ice cream. 


CHAIRMAN SHERMAN, of the Republican Campaign Committee, 
was recently approached by a somewhat unimportant Ohio 





politician, who, though formerly a Republican, has of late years 

voted the State Democratic tickets | 
It appeared from the man’s conversation that he had seen the | 

error of his ways. At the same time he hinted he would like a job 


. | 
at campaign headquarters, 
“I’m sorry,’’ Mr. Sherman is reported to have replied, ‘that 


I shall have to disappoint you. Glad to see you back; but in 
these days the wise prodigal brings along his own calf?’— 


Argonaut. 


Tue New PARKER GAME, QUIEN SABE. LEARNED IN Two 
Minutes. CatcHy AS WILDFIRE. From THREE TO EIGHT 
Can PLay. SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS AT ALL DEALERS. | 

“Sucu reasoning,” said General F. D. Grant, in a military | 
argument, ‘reminds me of the reasoning of old Corporal Sand 
hurst. Corporal Sandhurst was one day drilling a batch of raw 
recruits. ‘Why is it,’ he said to a bright-looking chap, ‘that the 
blade of your saber is curved instead of straight?’ 

“*The blade is curved,’ the recruit answered, ‘in order to 
give more force to the blow.’ 

“**Nonsense,’ said the corporal. ‘The blade is curved so as 
to fit the scabbard. If it was straight, how would you get it into 
the curved scabbard, you idiot ?’’’—Rochester Herald. 

In a pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease 

“JouN. is that true that money talks?” 

“That’s what they say, dear.” 

“Well, I wish you'd leave a little here to talk to me during the 
day. I’m getting mighty lonesome for some of that conversa 
tion.’—Houston Post. 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 


All the attractions of hotel life; with the comforts and privacy 
ot home. 


A SMALL girl recently entered a grocer’s shop in the suburbs of 
Whitechapel and said to the shopman in a shrill, piping voice: 

“Please, sir, 1 wants ’arf a pound of butter and a penn’orth of 
cheese, and muvver ses she will send a shilling in when tarver 
comes home.” 

** All right,” replied the man 

** But,”’ continued the child, “‘ muvver wants the change, ’cos 
she ’as got to put a penny in the gas meter.”—London Telegraph. 
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“To the two National Fowls of America! 
The Eagle and the Turkey—May we always 
have peace under the wings of one and be 
able to obtain a piece from the breast of the 
other!” 
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SOLE PROPRIETORS e 
WHITE, HENTZA CO. Green Label ESTABLISHED 
_ Phila. and New Yok AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 1793 


Make the pest cocktail. A delightfo) 

i aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoontulin an ounce 

RA of sherry or sweetened water after 

meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 

BITTERS important to see that it is Abboti’s. 











LOUISIANA 
TEXAS 
MEXICO 
ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
OREGON 
WASHINGTON 


If you contemplate a trip to any point in any of these States, and want to travel in 
comfort, enjoying the full benefits of seeing a country of continual 
scenic surprises, you should patronize the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SUNSET ROUTE 


EQUIPPED WITH 
OIL BURNING LOCOMOTIVES 


assuring no dirt, no dust, no cinders and allowing the windows of the 
cars to be opened the entire journey 
INQUIRE 
New York, 340-51 Broadway Syracuse, 212 West Washington St. 
Philadelphia, 632 Chestnut St. Boston, 170 Washington St. 
Baltimore, Baltimore New Orleans, Magaziue 
and Hanover Sts. and Natchez Sts. 





Flat Clasp Garters 


That sense of absolute security, complete comfort and perfect neat- 
ness is secured only by wearing Brighton Flat Clasp Garters. The 
perfectly flat clasp holds gently, but securely. They give the ankles that 
smooth, sleck appearance. The web is one piece pure silk. No sharp 
projections. All metal parts of brass. heavily nickeled. 
For Christmas—Brighton Flat Clasp Gartersin the handsome, new 
Christmas boxes. Same price, 25c a pair. All dealers, or by mail prepaid, 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders . 
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A Long Root 


N IRISHMAN, with one jaw very much 

swollen from a tooth that he wished to have 
pulled, entered the office of a Washington 
dentist. 

When the suffering Celt was put into the chair 
and saw the gleaming forceps approaching his 
face, he positively refused to open his mouth. 
Being a man of resource, the dentist quietly 
instructed his assistant to push a pin into the 
patient’s leg, so that when the Irishman opened 
his mouth to yell the dentist could get at the 
refractory molar. 


When all was over, the dentist smilingly asked: ° 


“It didn’t hurt as much as you expected, did 
Re 

“Well, no,” reluctantly admitted the patient. 
“But,” he added, as he ran his hand over the 
place into which the assistant had inserted the 
pin, ‘little did I think them roots wint that far 
down!” —Success. 

Fun for Thanksgiving 

The new Parker Game, Quien Sabe. Jolly! Fun for Thanks- 
giving Day! Learned in two minutes. Entirely unique. By the 
makers of Pit and Ping-Pong. Seventy-five cents at all dealers 
or mailed postpaid by Parker Brothers, Salem, Mass. 


The Wrong Language 
RAYING in public in a foreign language is 
always difficult, and the Rev. Thomas 
Joyner and his friend Dr. Samuel Sneed, two 
missionaries in China, found it especially hard. 
On one Thursday afternoon the two were attend- 
ing a service conducted by the Chinese, when the 
leader requested ‘‘Pastor Joyner” to lead in 
prayer. The missionary, in a sudden burst of 
inspiration, leaped to his feet and began praying 
with a facility that quite astonished even himself, 
but that, as the sequel shows, no less surprised the 
Chinese. At last he began to suspect that some- 
thing was wrong, faltered a moment, then burst 
out in disgust: . 
“Gracious, Sneed! Am I saying this in Eng- 
lish ?””—Harper’s Magazine. 


The Other Way Round 


¥ A trolley accident in New England an Irish- 

man was badly hurt. The next day a lawyer 
called on him and asked if he intended to sue 
the company for damages. 

“Damages?” said Pat, looking feebly over his 
bandages. ‘‘Sure, I have thim already. I’d loike 
to sue the railway for repairs, sor, av ye’ll take 
the case.””— Youth’s Companion. 








He Got Off Easy 


LARK HOWELL, of Atlanta, tells of the sad 

case of an elderly darky in Georgia charged 
with the theft of some chickens. The negro had 
the misfortune to be defended by a young and 
inexperienced attorney, although it is doubtful 
whether any one could have secured his acquittal, 
the commission of the crime having been proved 
beyond all doubt. 
The darky received a pretty severe sentence. 
Thank you, sah,” said he, cheerfully, ad- 
dressing the judge when the sentence had been 
announced. ‘‘Dat’s mighty hard, sah, but it 
ain’t anywhere near what I ’spected. I thought, 
sah, dat between my character and dat speech 
of mah lawyer dat you’d hang me shore!”— 
Success. 
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GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 


“Its purity has made it famous.” 





AHESTERFIELD, during his last illness, was 
driving. A lady overtook him. ‘How glad I 
am,”’ said she, ‘‘to see you driving out.”’ ‘‘ Mad- 
am,” said Lord Chesterfield, with a smile, ‘‘I 
am not driving out. I am simply rehearsing my 
funeral.’”’—Argonaut. 
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A WEALTH OF BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


If you have it, retain it— 





If you haven’t it, secure it—by regular 
daily use of 


ED. PINAUD'S HAIR TONIC 


(Eau de Quinine) 
Send 10c. to pay postage and packing of a liberal sample. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Ed. Pinaud Building, New York 





Dept. 87 















A, 
‘Porto Rico 


is the most pleasant way of spending three 

weeks—combining health and recreation. 
Luxuriously appointed steamships giving hotel 
accommodations for the entire trip. All out- 
side staterooms. Stopping at places of interest 
for a day ortwo of sightseeing. Special tourist 
rate $140, including every expense. Booklets freé. 


THE NEW YORK ue  PoRTo wa STEAMSHIP CO., 


anwar, N. Y. 
or Raymondand Bt Co.—All Principal Cities 


/ALLEW S FOOT-EA ASE 





Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of cornsandbunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy. It is a certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and hot, 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30, 000 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do 
not accept any substitute. Sent by 
mail for 25c. in stamps. 
Fe E TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. Address 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y, 
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Mr. Hutt is the latest acces- 
sion to America’s compara- 
tively small list of celebrated 
draughtsmen and illustrators. 


_, : > ah Be oe] His work in magazines is 

I he ia: te familiar to the public, but 

: 4, ‘ ‘ in this calendar, where it is 

»/ on. * al shown at the best advantage, 

Henry Hutt ne. ae: it is possible to see how deli- 


Calendar p “ ~ ” i cate and delightful his draw- 





ings are in conception, color- 
: 5 ing and general execution. 

1907 Rl ' The calendar consists of 12 

\ special designs in color, on 

heavy cardboard 1214 x 15 

inches. Tied with green silk 
cord and tastefully boxed. 




















THE 
GIBSON 


Lifes 
Calendar GALENDAR 
1907 




















Designs by the best of Life’s Artists — R. M. Crosby, Herbert Johnson, 
W. B. King, Balfour Ker, Bayard Jones, Henry Hutt, C. Clyde Squires. 


Life's Calendar The Gibson Calendar 


is a handsome gift or souvenir. The 1907 edition is especially attractive, 
being composed of 12 sheets and a cover, each having a reproduction 
of one of Mr. Gibson’s clever drawings. It is 15% x 12% inches in 
size, printed in two colors, tied with green silk cord and daintily boxed. 


A combination of drawings and remarques artistically printed in two 
colors, on cardboard 12% x 15% inches, the thirteen sheets tied to- 
gether with red silk cord and prettily boxed. The great variety of 
drawings reproduced in this calendar makes it particularly attractive. 


Two Dollars Each 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET 
NEW YORK : 
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which all others are judged. 
452 5th Av., cor. 40th St. 194 5th Av., 5th Av. Hotel BROI LED LOBSTER. 


| 
189 Broadway, near Dey Si. | 
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BUNKER HILL BREWERIES 


EST'D 1821 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


REC. U.S.PAT. OFF 














NO S NO 
DINNER DINNER 
COMPLETE COMPLETE 
WITHOUT WITHOUT 
IT IT 
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Liqueur 


FABRIQUEE ATARRAGOS 


ves 


Bires Chartreu\ 
bil 














LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 





This famous cordial, now made at Tar- 
ragona, Spain, was for centuries distilled 
by the Carthusian Monks( Péres Chartreux) 
at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse 
France, and known throughout the world 
‘ as Chartreuse. The above cut represents 

t Every wile had 7 sons the bottle and label employed in the putting 
= up of the article since the Monks’ expul- 

sion from France, and it is now known as 


Every son had 7 wives. Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the 


Monks, however, still retain the right to 


Vives. sons, sons . Wives: use the old bottle and label as well), dis- 


tilled by the same order of Monks, who 


° have securely guarded the secret of its 
I hink of the troubles of Jonas les! manufacture for hundreds of years, and 
ne who alone possess a knowledge of the ele- 

ments of this delicious nectar. 


PRON en STONE AA IA, EES STL ETOS Sictie IT OKE 5 OES 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. 
Sole Agents for United States. 


© LD CRO W RY EC STRAIGHT Ww A IS K EY « SOLE Le BOTTLERS, ‘NEW YORK 





























You Can Not Buy This Picture 


Drawn by C. Clyde Squires Copyright, 1906, Life Publishing Company 





The size of the charming picture (of which this is a reproduction in miniature) is 10$x15 inches. 
The large print is a sepia photogravure, plate marked. It is hand-printed on Exora steel-plate 
paper, 19x24, ready for framing. 


The Picture Will Not Be Sold 
But the large print will be delivered, carriage prepaid, to every new sub- 
scriber to LIFE at $5.00 a year, if we receive the remittance before 
February I, 1907. 
In place of **An Old Love Song,” new subscribers may, if they so prefer, select prints from our 


catalogue to the value of $2.50. The handsome little catalogue of LIFE’S PRINTS, with miniature 


reproductions of 127 drawings, will be sent to any address on application. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 17 WEST 31a STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Londonderry 
Lithia Water 
willcarry you through 
an arduous social 
season and over 


LITHIA WATER 


many of the diffi- 


culties that too 


often assail the 


home entertainer. 


A pad of 

** Londonderry ”’ % 
bridge whist score 
sheets will be mailed 
free to any address upon 
request. 


Londonderry Lithia Water is 

served at all first-class hotels 

and clubs, and is sold by drugyists 
grovers and wine merchants. The 
Sparkling comes in quarts, pints and splits; 
the Stillin half-gallon bottles. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO., 


47 Elm Street, Nashua, N. HW. 


% 
¢ 




















In the Backgrouad ; DON’T YOU WISH YOUR HAIR WAS KINKY, JIMMY ? 


oe - i 


il i HISKE ti 


A credit to the host, 

a compliment to the 

guest and an honor 
to its distillers 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


Sole Agents 


| NEW YORK 






































Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 

not fail 

to exam- , 

ine the 

merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


NOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical ‘public’ on account of its 
unsurpassed tone-quality, unequaled dura- 
bility, elegance of design and finish. Cata- 
logue mailed on application. 

THe SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 
Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. NEW YORK 
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CHEW... 


Beeman's 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin + 
Gum + « 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


ae 


All Others are Imitations. 
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There 


can only 
be one best 


This instrument is the 
pioneer speed indicator. It recently re- 
ceived the A. C.G. B. & I. Gold Medal 
award, fori its remarkable durability, pos~ 
itive accuracy and absolutely perfect 
performance. ¢ Why not have the 
accepted standard—and by actual test the 
most Reliable Speedometer in the world. 


‘Gold Medal literature free. 


awe exhibit at 
Grand Central 
Palace, December 
Ist to 8th, and 
Madison Square ¥ 
Garden, January 
12th to 19th. 


JONES 


SPEEDOMETER 
104 W. 32d St , N.Y. 
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Nowhere in all automobile ‘construction can there be found 
a more perfect combination of excellent features than in the 
four-cylinder Cadillac Model H for 1907. 

Whatever the point of view—whether it be its smooth and a wy) 
perfectly-balanced action, its ease of control, its comfort of , \ ia 
riding, its finish and mechanical refinement, this new model is & “ital : io 
not excelled by the costliest types of either American or foreign : ; og 1 
manufacture. Itis an embodiment of the many tried and true - 
principles of the wonderful single-cylinder Cadillac, developed Ng 
four-fold and perfected to the highest degree. LEN rf 

Greatly increased safety of riding is obtained through the K 
new and exclusive double-acting steering gear; a new marine- (A BLEND OF OLD GLENLI Hh OTHER WHISKIES.) A 
type governor minimizes vibration and fuel consumption by és 
regulatingthe speed of the engine under all conditions—these and 
many other superior features place the Cadillac in the front rank 


as a serviceable, economical, thoroughly dependable motor car. 
i % 
Arrange for a demonstration with your nearest dealer—and let him show you ing 
why the eyes of the mator world are on this new Cadillac. 30 horse power; 23 
50 miles an hour; $2,500. Booklet R and dealer’s address on request. “a 
Be 


Other Cadillac Models, are : Model K, Runabout, $750; Model M, Light 




















Touring Car, $950. All prices f.o. b. Detroit and do not include lamps. a 
=) CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY ¢& G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. Sole Agents, New York 
| Member A. L. A. M. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK | ) 3 . ‘ 


“The Perfume — $ spb : es : 
of Royalty Sn i 





A dainty little brochure giving information invaluable to a Ob DAD wnt a . 
women of refinement who wish the finest of perfume. It oe Se ae he iSigiuen eS iB 
gives the story of the invention and mauufacture of the origi- aoe Soe ree! age iD. 
nal and only genuine Johann Maria Farina Cologne, also com- ae ' rx a FR 
plete means for identification and sizes and styles of bottles con- ,; — | | Ny 
taifing the genuine ~~ A ey me 

Jo ann Maria V 
* | bl 
Farina Cologne | }> 


The trade-mark below is closely counterfeited by imitators save for the name or 

the United States Agents, Messrs. Schietfelin & Co., of New York, which is printed NOR I H CAROLINA 
in red at the lower left hand corner of the label. Be sure that the bottle you get . 
has that name on it, also note the word Gegenuder in the second 

éine. _To assist in remembering it, cut out the facsimile label in Founded by Jamns W. Torts 


lower left hand corner of this advertisement. The genuine Eau de A* IDEAL RESORT where the perfection of a winter climate 


ene! I) 


Cologne is put up in the three styles and shapes of bottles shown 
here. If your dealer does not supply the genuine, write us and we 


is found under perfect sanitary and healthful conditions. Lovers 











will tell you how to get it. “J : ry) d i { 

° . I pi of out-of-doors life find recreation offered on the two best Golf im 
Schieffelin & Co., New York ey : ith guides 

rpm ae deo et WE Courses in the South; a 35,000 acre shooting preserve with gul Ns 

ole Agents for the United States : z ‘ d | <a 

and trained dogs to be had; tennis on six perfectly hept courts am ra MG 

a large livery of selected saddle horses. Accommodations at four as." 

hotels and fifty-two cottages. Consumptives positively excluded. pa 

Thorough Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway. Only one ry 


night out from New York, Boston and Cincinnati. Send for literature, illustrat- 
ing the out-of-door features of Pinehurst and giving full details of its attractions 
at nearest railroad offices or 


Address a 
Booking Office, PINEHURST, North Carolina a 


or Leonarp Turts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 






































